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Meeting 


The 52nd annual meeting of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society 
held last week in Hollywood was an 
unqualified success. 


This writer will make no attempt 
to report the various talks made in 
this brief resume of the meeting for 
The Citrus Industry, as has been its 
practice for many years past, will 
reproduce most of the addresses in 
its columns in subsequent issues. 


Normally this scribe is not too en- 
thusiastic about conventions, but 
these Horticultural meetings have al- 
ways been the exception and this par- 
ticular meeting ranks tops. 


It may have been because of the 
fact that the Hollwood Beach Hotel 
where the meeting was held was al! 
inclusive in itself. Every requirement 
of everyone present at the session 
could be and was supplied by one of 
the smoothest operating hotel man- 
agements imanginable. Certainly the 
hotel gained several hundred boost- 
ers among the citrus folk of the state 
as the result of their efficient handl- 
ing of the meeting. 

Members from every section of 
the state reached convention head- 
quarters in time for the opening ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon and the Tues- 
day night session found an almost 
record attendance for the first 
night’s meeting. 

Your reporter started out with the 
firm intention of listing by name all 
of the outstanding citrus names he 
found at the meeting, but soon gave 
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By S. Lloyd Frisbie 


up the idea when he discovered that 
so large a group of important citrus 
factors were present. Growers, sales 
representatives, fertilizer men, sales- 
men, a complete array of state col- 
lege and experiment station authori- 
ties from the state, as well as numer- 
ous well known names from Wash- 
ington and other out of state cen- 
ters, made up the group in attend- 
ance. 

The most impressive thing to me 
was the earnest attention given by 
those in attendance at the various 
sessions of the Society. The talk of 
every speaker was listened to most 
attentively. Each speaker was bom- 
barded with specific questions foi- 
lowing his address—furnishing con- 
clusive evidence of the intense desire 
of those present to absorb the utmost 
from the information presented them 
by the experts who addressed the 
meeting. 

We noted also the continued ten- 
dency (a most sound one, as we see 
it) of these scientists not to commit 
themselves to any generalization or 
to any specific recommendation un- 
less they had positive, definite proof 
of the effectiveness of any claim they 
might make. This trait cannot fail to 
save the growers of Florida from the 
mistake of suffering possible bad 
effects of following ill-advised and 
untried practices in their groves. 


Unlike many conventions it is al- 
ways a pleasure in these Horticultu- 
ral meetings to observe that every 
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trend of thought and practice is giv- 
en equal opportunity to present their 
varying themes on the programs. 


Free from political machinations. 
or party control, these meetings 
appeal to us more and more each 
year as being truly outstanding in 
their motives and practices of seek- 
ing sincerely to bring helpful sugges- 
tions to the growers of Florida. 


The meetings as previously an- 
nounced carried through from Tues- 
day noon until Thursday night and 
each program was packed with infor- 
mation helpful to Florida’s growers. 
Grove practices, grower organization, 
merchandising, advertising and virtu- 
ally every other subject of interest 
to members of Florida’s citrus in- 
dustry were capably presented and 
freely discussed. 

The organization of the Soil Sci- 
ence Society at the Tuesday after- 
noon meeting, the Krome Memorial 
Institute meeting on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, the program of the Vege- 
table Division of the Society on 
Thursday morning and the session 
of the Florida Rose Society Wednes- 
day afternoon all tied in nicely with 
the general Horticultural sessions. 
All the sessions were well attended 
and each served a noteworthy pur- 
pose. 

Banquet Successful 

The executive committee had pon- 
dered somewhat at length prior to this 
meeting as to the advisability of hold- 
ing a night banquet and it was fi- 
nally decided to conduct one this 
year as an experiment. 

Unless we miss our guess badly 
there will be no future sessions with- 
out an annual banquet, for the re- 
action of virtually all members was 
that the affair was a decided success. 

It fell the lot of your -humble 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Sales Promotion . . . 
As Applied To Fresh Fruits Jo 4. Hat 


A most interest- 
ing talk was given 
at the meeting of 
the Florida 
State Horticultural 
Society just closed 
in Hollywood, by 
John M. Hall, for- 
mer Floridian who 
is now Sales Pro- 
~~ motion Manager 
w for Pacific North- 
west Fruits, apple 
producers, and the 
Oregon - Washing- 

John M. Hall *” - California 
——___—_—————— Pear Bureau. 

Mr. Hall, formerly a Bartow busi- 
ness man, inaugurated his sales pro- 
motion endeavors when he served as 
promotion manager for the Lake 
Wales Citrus Growers Association. 
After serving in that capacity for 
two years and establishing an envi- 
able reputation for himself he ac- 
cepted the position he now holds. 
His work has been attracting wide- 
spread interest among the fresh fruit 
producers. 

Mr. Hall’s talk naturally was de- 
voted to the merchandising of fresh 
fruits. Outlining his ideas of adver- 
tising and sales promotion Mr. Hall 
said: “It is generally known that 
fresh fruits do not lend themselves 
to orthodox methods of advertising. 
Rigid standards cannct be maintain- 
ed. Condition and appearance of the 
product varies. The cycle of distri- 
bution is subject to change. Outlets 
are restricted because of geographi- 
cal location. Inability to remain in 
the markets year-round. Certain 
items once removed from shipping 
containers lose their identity. These 
and many others are reasons that 
demand special treatment. 

“When properly applied, advertis- 
ing may be made to produce satis- 
factory results. Unlike that for other 
commodities, fresh fruit advertising 
requires supervision by an executive 
who is familiar with packing, ship- 
ping, and selling as well as-with the 
various forms of advertising. Like- 
wise, an intimate knowledge. of mar- 
keting procedure is mandatory. 

“In the minds of many-growers and 
shippers there has arisen a general 
misgonception of the various forms 
of advertising. As a matter of fact, 
there are only two large diyisjons— 








Pure Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion. 

“Pure Advertising is based upon 
the assumption the consumer does noz 
know the commodity, hence it is gen- 
erally called ‘Educational.’ 

“Sales Promotion assumes the con- 
sumer knows the commodity, conse- 
quently attempts to move the commo- 
dity toward the consumer through 
a carefully planned merchandising 
program, intimately tied-in with the 
selling organizations. 

(“The term Dealer Service merely 
identifies a department whose func- 
tion usually is to distribute display 
material, erect store and window 
displays, and should never be classi- 
fied as a division.) 

“Only when Pure Advertising is 
coordinated with Sales Promotion is 
an advertising program complete. 
Both forms are valuable and in a cor- 
rectly arranged program, one should 
not be subordinate to the other.” 

“There are many vital considera- 
tions which must be given the most 
careful attention if any sales cam- 
paign is to be fully effective. Of pri- 
mary importance is the knowledge of 
when to enter a selected market and 
when to withdraw, as well as defi- 
nite knowledge of the varieties and 
sizes which will most appeal to 
the clientele in that market. 

“These details having been deter- 
mined the sales effort in each chos- 
en market must be pushed forward 
with the utmost vigor. The budget 
alloted for each such market must 
be sufficiently flexible as to warrant 
its being enlarged or decreased as 
conditions warrant. 

“The highly perishable nature of 
fresh fruit makes it necessary for the 
completed cycle of distribution and 
sales to cover a very short period of 
time between the point of produc- 
tion and the ultimate consumer. The 
battle is won or lost inside the re- 
tail store and jobbing house. If the 
fruit has merit, and the jobber or 
retailer is sold on it, the job of dis- 
posing of it is done. 

“Consumer education advertising 
has been carried on extensively, and 
it like all advertising serves its pur- 
pose, but from the standpoint of in- 
fluencing direct sales I maintain that 
the favor of the jobber or retailer for’ 
any particular brand of fruit is a vi- 
tally more important factor in the 
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development of volume sales. 

“The securing of the proper dis- 
plays of fruit in the most advanta- 
geous locations in the retailers stores, 
the education of the clerks as to 
the proper methods of selling the par- 
ticular fresh fruit involved, supple- 
mented by tie-in advertising used 
in conjunction with the grocer’s in- 
dividual store advertising as well as 
through the use of attractive dis- 
play material in the stores all help 
stimulate the interest of the consum- 
er into spending a larger portion of 
their food dollar for your fresh 
fruit products. 

“The coordinated effort of the con- 
cerns I represent in the west enable 
such a campaign to carry on most 
effectively. It is my sincere belief 
that the growers of Florida will not 
find their selling problems approach- 
ing anything like a feasible solution 
until a far greater measure of co- 
ordinated effort is manifest in Flor- 
ida than exists at the present time. 

“The citrus industry, as it is now 
grouped into a vast number of com- 
batting elements each seeking to out- 
do the other rather than trying to 
work unitedly for the welfare of the 
industry naturally sets up an insur- 
mountable obstacle for real merchan- 
dising on an industry-wide basis. 

“Once a semblance of unified ef- 
fort is established the problem of 
selling through developing the _ in- 
terest of jobbers and retailers cannot 
fail to bring to the grower and all 
others whose interests lie within the 
industry a vastly increased measure 
of profit. 

“One of the many efforts at unity 
must be the elimination of inedible 
fruit from the market—and there 
is a vast amount of such fruit from 
Florida going into the northern mar- 
kets. Each additional carload of this 
green or inferior fruit makes the 
job of selling just that much more 
difficult. 

“Unless Florida citrus growers be- 
gin to solve these problems their in- 
dustry will continue in jeopardy. For 
your own sakes I sincerely hope the 
member’s of Florida’s citrus industry 
begin the work of settling those in- 
dustry problems with the thought of 
the industry dominant over any 
thought of individual self-aggradize- 
ment.” 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Effect Of Drought On Trees 


And Grove Practices By Frank M. O'Byme 


A Speech Delivered at the Recent 52nd Annual Meeting 
of the Florida State Horticultural Society 


One can see at a glance that the 
subject given me by the program 
committee is bound to be a dry one; 
however, I hope the treatment will 
not be too dry. In fact, I expect 
many will think that my ideas are 
“all wet.” 

We are in the midst of a serious 
drought, so far as the citrus section 
is concerned. While North Florida 
and South Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi are suffering from too 
much water, we are suffering from 
insufficient rainfall. We have had 
droughts from time to time. “since 
the mind of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” However, as more and 
more of our timber is being cut off, 
more land is being planted to groves 
and the swamps are being drained, 
the run-off of rainfall has been ac- 
celerated and droughts are becom- 
ing more frequent and severe. This 
is true in the highlands at least. Al- 
most any old timer can show you a 
number of old lake beds which now 
contain water only during the wet- 
test periods and most of the time 
are bone dry. As a corollary, they 
can show you parts of groves, once 
large and productive, which recent- 
ly have been damaged by cold so 
regularly that they have been aban- 
doned. 

As a result, the grower who wants 
to stay in the business must give 
some earnest consideration to the 
subject of droughts and what to do 
about it. 

Let us put down some facts. upon 
which most of us can agree. First, 
let us consider soils. 

1. Soils on which trees suffer most 
from lack of drainage are the ones 
on which trees suffer most from 
drought. These soils are generally 
heavy. When they become dry, they 
bake. The trees on them have a small 
and shallow root system. When this 
shallow soil drys out, trees on it 
really suffer. In the sand hills sec- 
tion during a drought, it is not. un- 
common to see the trees on the top 
of a hill vigorous and thrifty. As 
you go down the hill, the trees show 
more and more curling. At the very 
bottom, you occasionally have an im- 
provement. The trees at the top of 





the hill have the larger root system 
and so are drawing moisture 
from a much larger area. Where 
there is an improvement at the bot- 
tom, it is due to a lake or the water 
table furnishing a rather constant 
supply of water. 

2. Groves underlain with clay suf- 
fer less during a drought than those 
in which the subsoil is sand to a 
great depth. There are some cases 
where the clay comes very close to 
the surface and sheds water, thus 
making the drought conditions worse, 
but, for the most part, groves with 
a clay sub-soil go through a drought 
splendidly. Likewise, the water hold- 
ing capacity of our sandy soils in- 
creases in proportion to the organic 
content. A fine sand will hold more 
water than a coarse loose sand. Of- 
ten you will see drought resistant or 
drought susceptible streaks in a 
grove, which can be explained only 
by the conformity or composition of 
the subsoil. 


The root stock that the grove is 
on has an important bearing on 
drought resistance. All things else 
being equal, grapefruit stock suffers 
most during a drought, sour orange 
next, sweet orange next, while the 
rough lemon root stock is the most 
drought resistant of all. 

All other things being equal, the 
more trees there are to the acre, 
the less water there is for each tree. 
Trees that are planted 15 x 30 feet 
are suffering long before trees set 
30 x 30 feet. If you have a closely 
planted grove, irrigation of some sort 
will be essential. Reconcile yourself 
to it. 

Varieties differ greatly in their 
water requirements. All equal, tan- 
gerines will suffer first, early grape- 
fruit next, late grapefruit next, ear- 
ly oranges next, and late oranges 
last. Trees that have been picked will 
stand the drought better than those 
carrying their crop. Some will dispute 
this, saying that the trees draw mois- 
ture from the fruit during a drought, 
hence the softening of the fruit. Let 
these people simply observe a grove 
half of which has been picked clean 
and see how the two sides compare. 

This winter, groves carrying a 


heavy crop of June bloom fruit have 
suffered much worse than those 
carrying a comparable crop of regu- 
lar bloom. The presence of the June 
bloom indicates that this grove suf- 
fered severely in the drought last 
May, ‘and the same conditions made 
them suffer again this winter. Then, 
too, after fruit has reached matur- 
ity, it ceases to draw on the tree so 
heavily. When a drought hits a grove 
with a heavy crop of regular bloom, 
the fruit begins to shed and con- 
tinues to fall as the drought pro- 
gresses. During the same drought, 
June bloom fruit will hang on. It may 
grow soft and shriveled, but it will 
stay on as long as the tree lives. 
Heavy crops of June bloom tanger- 
ines and grapefruit have been devas- 
tating during the present drought. 

While it is true that, all things 
else being equal, Valencias suffer 
less in drought than grapefruit, this 
applies when they are in solid blocks. 
If there are some stray Valencias in 
a grapefruit grove, they suffer as 
badly as the grapefruit. 

1. Evidently the grapefruit pumps 
the water right out of the soil and, 
as a result, the Valencias suffer with 
the grapefruit. 

2. A solid block of Valencias next 
to the grapefruit will be looking fine 
when the grapefruit looks as if it 
were gone. 

The trees in the outside row in a 
closely set grove do not suffer like 
the interior trees. 

1. They have about four times as 
much soil from which to draw mois- 
ture as do the interior trees. 

2. Where there is a clay road be- 
side the grove, a coating of dust is 
apt to form over the outside row of 
trees, with serious results. A drought 
does severe damage to such trees. 

A tree may drop all of its leaves 
in a drought. If the twigs remain 
green, it will flush a growth as soon 
as rains come. If, however, the leaves 
hang on and turn brown, the tree 
is generally gone. When a severe 
drought is broken by light showers 
of one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch, groves that have been suffering 


(Continued on page 10) 
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CITRUS LEGISLATION 





The Florida legislature now in session has 
been and is being flooded with an avalanche 
of bills directed at the improvement (or, in 
some cases, to the detriment) of the citrus in- 
dustry. 

These bills range all the way from the pro- 
gram presented by the Florida Growers, Inc., 
which in the main has the endorsement of many 
citrus factors, although opposition has develop- 
ed to some of the items suggested, to those 
which would do away with the Florida Citrus 
Commission, permit growers to ship fruit after 
December first without inspection, exempt 
growers from payment of inspection fees and 
box tax for advertising, and other bills loosen- 
ing the strings of state regulation. 

In short, on the one hand is the proposal to 
tighten up on regulation through legislative en- 
actment; and on the other the proposal that 
practically all regulation be dropped. 

Confronted by these diverse and conflicting 
proposals, the legislators cannot be blamed if 
they show confusion over the conflicting pro- 
positions and demand that the industry get to- 
gether on a program of legislation. 

On one item alone there appears to be no 
major disagreement, and that is that there 
should be a higher maturity test and a strength- 
ening of the powers of the inspection officials 
to enforce the provisions of the law. First and 
foremost in any legislation by and for the in- 
dustry should be the effort to prevent the ship- 
ment of unripe or unfit fruit. On the success of 
such a program depends the success of every 
other proposal advanced. 

So long as green fruit is permitted to reach 
the markets all other legislative enactments 
will be abortive. Neither pro-ration, standardi- 
zation nor advertising can be effective if we 
continue to flood the early markets with unripe 
fruit. No fruit should be permitted to leave the 
grove until the grower himself would be willing 
to eat it. 

The maturity test and its rigid enforcement 
forms the corner stone of any successful legis- 
lation. It should form the basis of any and all 
legislation designed to aid the grower. Other 
proposals before the legislature have merit, 
some of them have great merit, but the pre- 
vention of green fruit shipment is the first con- 
cern of the growers and should be the first ob- 
jective of Florida legislators. It is to be hoped 
that the legislators may enact much needed 
beneficial citrus legislation—and that they get 
off on the right foot by first passing a bill with 
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teeth in it which will prevent the shipment of 
green frut. : 
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A GREAT MEETING 





There have been meetings of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society which drew a larg- 
er attendance than the recent meeting at Holly- 
wood, but few if any have aroused greater in- 
terest on the part of growers present. And even 
in point of attendance, the meeting was a suc- 
cess, when it is remembered that many grow- 
ers were called to Tallahassee at the time of 
the meeting to present their views on proposed 
citrus legislation. 

To the officers of the Society who devoted 
themselves wholeheartedly to the preparation 
of a program and the arrangements for the 
meeting, is due the greater measure of credit 
for its success. It was a fitting and just recog- 
nition of their past services which resulted in 
their re-election to their posts of honor and re- 
sponsibility. 

For more than half a century the Florida 
State Horticultural Society has been an impor- 
tant factor in aiding Florida citrus growers and 
other horticulturists of the state in the solution 
of many of their cultural problems. At no time 
in its history has the Society been more ably 
officered or more alert in its efforts on behalf 
of Florida horticulture. 


THE OLD LAW STILL WORKS 

At a recent public meeting in Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, Paul Armstrong made this statement: 

“There is no mystery about the present diffi- 
cult citrus situation. The past season’s sales 
were 30 per cent greater than the past five 
year average, while buying power was 20 per 
cent less.” 

The age-old law of supply and demand still 
appears to be on the job. 


Congratulations to Charles H. Walker of Bar- 
tow and Avon Park who has just been elected 
president and chairman of the board of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, succeeding W. L. Til- 
den of Orlando, who resigned. Mr. Walker is 
one of the largest, if not the very largest, grow- 
ers of grapefruit in Florida. He has been a cit- 
rus grower from early manhood and a director 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange for more than 
thirty years. 


A radio broadcasting doctor who operates a 
radio station in Mexico says grapefruit at a dol- 
lar a bushel is a bargain. A lot of grapefruit 
growers in Florida, Texas and Arizona are 
wishng that they could get that kind of a bar- 
gain price for their fruit. 


Florida has never produced too much good 
fruit; every year it produces too much third, 
fourth or fifth grade fruit. 


A number of citrus growers are “speaking 
out in meeting” in our “Growers’ Own Page” 
in this issue. ' 


When there are too many organizations in 
—_ industry, there is apt to be too little organi- 
zation. 
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25th Anniversary Cooperative 


Extension Work ... 
Being Celebrated Over The Nation 


Early in May the nation is paying 
homage to cooperative’ extension 
work in agriculture and home econo: 
mics as set up through passage on 
May 8, 1914, of the Smith-Lever Act 
by the United States congress. For 25 
years this work, directed by the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and 
county and home _ demonstration 
agents in each state, has helped 
farmers and growers to clear some 
of the hurdles they found in their 
path, even though they did face other 
obstacles shortly afterward. 

While it is realized that the Flor- 
ida citrus industry is st#l a long 
ways from being out of the woods, 
and most of those who would help 
it are unable to do so, yet the county 
and home demonstration agents have 
rendered definite service to Florida 
citrus growers during the past quar- 
ter century, and are continuing to 
aid them in every way at their com- 
mand. Here are some of the high- 
lights of their work, as _ reviewed 
from reports by Extension Citricul- 
turist E. F. DeBusk. 

In 1915 insect control was appar- 
ently most important in the Exten- 
sion program. Reports stated that 
many groves were rendered non-pro- 
fitable because of whitefly, scale and 
rust mite Through county agent work 
12 power sprayers were purchased by 
growers that year and 44 groves 
sprayed systematically. The results 
are outstanding. 

Through the educational work of 
the Extension Service methods of in- 
sect control have been so well de- 
veloped that growers no longer look 
upon the control of scale and white- 
fly as being the serious operation it 

was in those early days. Through the 
widespread use of cultures or red 
aschersonia whitefly control is no 
longer a problem. Improved cultural 
practices have rendered scale control 
far less serious than it was in the 
early days. 
* * * 

The control of blue mold decay of 
citrus fruits was taken up as a major 
project in the Extension program in 
1924 The fact having been establish- 
ed that the very serious decay at that 
time was largely due to improper 
methods in picking and handling fruit 
in the grove. Many demonstrations in 


proper handling were conducted 
which resulted in bringing to the 
attention of pickers that certain types 
of clippers were producing numerous 
clipper cuts and long stems and was 
largely responsible for the trouble. 
Educational work and picking demon- 
strations in cooperation with pack- 
ing house managers over a period of 
years has resulted in the complete 
elimination of the scissor type clip- 
per and a very great reduction in the 
amount of blue mold decay. This 
means many thousands of dollars to 
the industry. 
* * * 

In 1926 the Extension Service 
made a special point to encourage 
cooperation of growers in pest con- 
trol. That year 3 co-ops were induced 
to purchase spraying and _ dusting 
equipment and do the work for their 
grower members at cost. Cooperation 
in this respect has grown until at the 
present time there are 20 large as- 
sociations in the state fully equipped 
for doing all kinds of cultural op- 
perations for their members, repre- 
senting several millions of boxes of 
fruit. This practice not only results 
in a saving in cost of grove opera- 
tions but makes it possible to estab- 
lish and maintain uniform and high- 
ly efficient operations. 

* * & 

Crotalaria began to receive gen- 
eral attention in 1926 and through 
demonstrations soon became the lead- 
ing cover crop in the citrus belt. 
Through its use grove soils have been 
improved and the cost of producing 
citrus fruits has been materially re- 
duced. 

* * & 

Grove irrigation began to receive 
definite attention in 1928 and from 
that time on has been rapidly taking 
its place as a major operation in 
fruit production. Through many 
demonstrations it has proven its 
place in lowering the cost of produc- 
tion, increasing the efficiency of fer- 
tilizers used and in the control of 
melanose by maintaining a higher vi- 
tality of the trees resulting in the 
production of less deadwood. Today 
many growers use grove irrigation to 
greatly reduce or almost entirely eli- 
minate the pruning cost in_ their 
groves by supplying soil moisture at 


needed times and thereby preventing 
the production of deadwood. 
* * * 

The demand for lowering the cost 
of producing citrus fruits became 
very urgent in 1929 and was greatly 
accelerated by economic conditions 
resulting from the large crop 1930- 
31, the largest in the history up to 
that date. Through forced economies 
the Extension Service aided growers 
in developing and establishing cultur- 
al practices that have given Florida 
the distinction of having the most ef- 
ficient production program of any 
citrus producing area in the United 
States. 

* * * 

In 1929 almost every Extension 
worker in the citrus belt devoted 
most of his time directly or indirect- 
ly to the eradication of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly through educating 
the growers and assisting in various 
ways in making the eradication pro- 
gram a success. 

*x* * * 

In 1933 it was brought very for- 
cibly to the attention of the Exten- 
sion Service that for several years 
bronze leaf of citrus trees had been 
greatly reducing yields and profits 
from citrus groves throughout the 
state. Through soil amendment de- 
monstrations conducted in coopera- 
tion with the agricultural college in 
a number of groves in which dolo- 
mite was used it was soon found that 
dolomite corrected the bronze leaf 
and that the disease was caused by 
a deficiency of magnesium. From 
that small beginning the use of dolo- 
mite has grown until it is being used 
in more than 75 per cent of the 
groves of the state as a source of 
magnesium and to maintain the soil 
reaction at a point around six pH. 

The use of this material greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of fertilizers 
applied and results in larger yields 
and lower unit cost of production. A 
horticulturist of a large co-op says 
the use of dolomite and zine (for 
correcting frenching) have saved 
the Pineapple orange industry of the 
ridge section of the state. 

x * * 

Following the lead of California 

citrus growers the Extension Service 
(Continued on page 21) 
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THE EFFECT OF DROUGHT ON 
TREES AND GROVE PRACTICES 


(Continued from page 7) 


are apt to produce naked bloom, un- 
accompanied by foliage. If, however, 
there are a number of showers or 
a heavy rain when the drought 
breaks, foliage will come out with 
the bloom. Who said something about 
when fruit bud differentiation takes 
place? 

When the top of a tree shows se- 
vere suffering from the drought, cor- 
responding damage is generally be- 
ing done to the mass of feeder roots 
near the surface of the ground. When 
you irrigate a grove that is suf- 
fering severely from the drought, 
with foliage badly curled and fruit 
quite soft, many of the trees will 
snap right out of it. Their leaves will 
straighten out and the fruit will 
firm-up. Some trees will continue to 
droop with continued curled leaves 
and the fruit will remain soft. The 
explanation is that the fibrous root 
system has been killed and the tree 
is in really serious shape. All fruit 
should be removed from such a tree, 
regardless, and great care should be 
taken to re-grow a fibrous system 
of feeder roots. 

East of Starr Lake, four miles 
north of Lake Wales, lies a section 
which, for some reason, is apt to 
receive much less rain than the sur- 
rounding territory. It suffered se- 
verely in May, 1938, and lost prac- 
tically all fruit from the _ spring 
bloom. When the drought was broken 
by the heavy rains of May 25, 1938, 
and subsequent days, an extremely 
heavy June bloom resulted. So rap- 
id and complete was the recovery 
of these groves that we rather laugh- 
ed at our concern during the height 
of the drought. These groves are 
about 15 years old and set 15 x 30. 
They had_ suffered so _ severely 
that we had hauled in water by 
trucks running day and night. We 
chortled with glee when we got the 
big June bloom of 1938. 

This winter, these same groves 
again suffered. We recalled the spec- 
tacular recovery of last May and 
the tremendous expense of that wat- 
ering by barrels. So, we gritted our 
teeth and refused to start the trucks. 
Then suddenly the tangerines, carry- 
ing a heavy crop of June bloom, be- 
gan to crack. Their foliage turned 
brown suddenly and it looked as if 
they were surely dead. One twenty- 
acre grove had sixty-one such trees; 
another twenty had forty-two, and 
a ten had nineteen—and so it went 
There were some dead trees in eleven 
different groves “before we could 
fix.” 

We immediately “buck-horned” 
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one hundred thirty-seven of these 
apparently dead trees. Forty-one 
trees were not treated at all. The 
“buck-horned” trees were draped in 
Spanish moss to prevent sunburning 
and were cupped and given two bar- 
rels of water containing two pounds 
of nitrate of soda. Today (sixty days 
later) forty-eight of these, or thirty- 
five percent., are putting out growth, 
while eighty-nine of them, or sixty- 
five percent., are apparently com- 
pletely dead. Of the forty-one that 
were not pruned, fertilized and wat- 
ered, all are apparently dead, to the 
ground. 

At the same time that we treated 
the apparently dead tangerines, we 
picked all the fruit off of a great 
many adjacent tangerines that looked 
as if they were on the verge of death 
and watered them without pruning or 
fertilizing them at all. None of these 
trees have since died and all seem 
to be holding their own, although 
they still look quite sick. Similar 
trees in nearby groves (under differ- 
ent management) which were not re- 
lieved of their fruit, have since died. 
We believe that the “buck-horn” and 
water treatment will be successful in 
thirty-five percent of the cases if it 
is given soon after the foliage all 
turns brown. If treatment is delayed 
for a week or two, it will do no good. 





















1. Fresh one-year old seed of 
good tested germination showed no 
increase in germination, but did 
show a marked stimulation, due to 
the rays, in that the treated seed 
germinated several days quicker 
than the untreated seed. 


2. Old seed which had been 
carried over two or more years 
gave in most cases, a 90% germi- 
nation when treated against a 40% 
when untreated. 





















P. O. Box 176 


Your Seed Germination 


CAN BE INCREASED 50 PER CENT... 
By The 


LERAY NEW INFRA-RED METHOD 
(Patents Pending) 


The Sanders-Durling Entomological Service of New York used the 
Leray Lamps in numerous tests on seeds and noted a stimulation as 
well as 50 per cent increase in germination. 


“These results were so amazing that we started a series of germination 
tests on a great variety of seeds of known germination and also seed 
known to be infested; also seed several years old, as well as fresh seed.” 


THESE TESTS SHOWED THAT: 


For Full Particulars Write, Wire or Phone 


LERAY 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
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Now comes the question of how to 
best guard against drought damage 
by grove practices, so I will take my 


neck in my hand and blithely set ” 


forth to the slaughter. 

First, keep your groves in good 
condition. A grove that goes into a 
drought in vigorous condition will 
come through in much better shape 
than one which is hungry or run down 
from any cause. Groves in which the 
soil is not too acid will withstand a 
drought better than groves in quite 
acid soil. 

Cultivation plays quite a part. 
Groves that are plowed at least one 
way once a year stand a drought 
better than groves that are never 
plowed. Drivers of fruit trucks tell 
me that during a drought they have 
much greater difficulty getting thru 
groves that are never plowed than 
they do in groves that are plowed 
regularly once a year. Many well in- 
formed growers will differ violently 
with this statement. To them I can 
only point out the great swing to- 
ward plowing groves at least one way 
each year, which has taken place 
during the past four or five years. 
An officer of this society told me of 
a fruit truck running between his 
grove and the next this spring. His 
grove had been plowed and the next 

(Continued on page 15) 


3. Diseased seed infested with 
fusarium and diplodia gave 80% 
germination when treated, and 
only 30% when untreated. When 
infested with pencillium, treated 
seed gave 70% germination, and 
only 30% when untreated. 


As a result of their observations 
Sanders-Durling Service strongly 
recommend the use of the Leray 
Lamp to insure germination. 


Phone 104 
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MORE ABOUT COLOR-ADDED 


April 4, 1939 
The Citrus Industry, 
Bartow, Florida. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just read the letter of 
L. P. DeWolfe, of Crescent City, 
Florida, appearing on page 11 of 
the April issue of your magazine. 

After reading this letter, I can- 
not help but believe that Mr. De- 
Wolfe is not acquainted with con- 
ditions in the industry in other parts 
of the state than his own. 

In my business I have occasion to 
come in contact with shippers and 
growers in all parts of Florida, from 
the extreme southern part of the 
Ridge to the Crescent City and Citra 
districts. 

It is a generally accepted fact, I 
think, that fruit raised in more nor- 
therly sections generally has the fin- 
er quality. By “finer quality” I mean, 
of course, fruit of better appearance, 
due principally to better color. For 
example, peaches raised in Florida 
have a superb flavor but they are 
small and of poor color and appear- 
ance generally, as compared with 
Georgia peaches. The same is true 
of apples, which can be raised in 
Georgia, yet Georgia apples are ad- 
mittedly not of the quality of Vir- 
ginia’s Albermarle Pippin, York 
State’s Imperial, or Washington 
State’s Delicious. 

The foregoing holds true of oran- 
ges in Florida. Oranges raised in the 
extreme northern part of Florida 
are usually of smoother texture and 
better color than most oranges rals- 
ed in the southern part of the state, 
due to heavier soil and cooler wea- 
ther conditions. However, there are 
some sections of south Florida that 
produce oranges and grapefruit that 
are just as thin skinned and smooth 
textured and of just as good eating 
quality as those in the northern part 
of the state, although never attain- 
ing the high color of oranges grown 
in Mr. DeWolfe’s cooler climate. 

I am sure, however, that Mr. De- 
Wolfe would not ask the growers of 
south Florida to destroy their trees 
and go out of business because they 
are under a handicap as regards to 
soil and climatic conditions. 

Growers in the northern part of 
Florida, raising such finer quality 
of fruit, are paid a higher price for 
this quality. This difference in price 
over that received for fruit from the 
southern part of the state sometimes 
amounts to from five cents to $1.00 
a box, but, offsetting this extra price 
they receive is their additional frost 
hazard, so that the man in the south, 
while he does not get as much for his 
fruit, takes less risk. ; 

In the territory from Weirsdale, 
‘orth to Citra and Island Grove, the 
Parson Brown orange is raised and 
it matures in October and Novem- 
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The Growers’ Own Page 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


—_________________- 


ber. At that time it is of very fine 
quality, the juice has a good “or- 
ange” color, but the skin is then us- 
ually “grass green’. It has plenty 
of juice with a high percentage of 
sugar, a good ratio of sugar to acid 
and a fine flavor. 

I was talking to a grower of this 
variety the other day and he was 
telling me of his experiences years 
ago when the Ethylene process of 
coloring oranges was first discover- 
ed. He picked 20 boxes of these or- 
anges when they were mature, but 
still green skinned. He colored 10 
of the boxes with the Ethylene pro- 
cess, and then packed 20 boxes, put- 
ting half a box of green oranges and 
half a box of coiored oranges in each 
package, and shipped them back to 
the folks in his home town in the 
North. One box to the postmaster, 
one box to the banker, one to the 
Chief of Police, etc., to his many 
friends in his home town. 

He received many letters thanking 
him for the fruit and complimenting 
him on the flavor of those nice yel- 
low oranges, but they could not un- 
derstand what he expected them to 
do with those grass green oranges 
which were too sour to eat. Which is 
just another proof that people buy 
by the “eye” and a green skinned 
orange suggests greenness and im- 
maturity, when as a matter of fact, 
the oranges are actually mature 
and good to eat. 

The coloring process, as used in 
packing houses today, can be handl- 
ed in such a way as not to damage 
the fruit in any manner. Tempera- 
tures of 85 to 90 degrees as used in 
these rooms are not excessive, being, 
for a good part of the season, the 
same temperatures as that of the 
fruit itself when picked from the 
trees. The gas used in coloring is, 
in most cases, Ethylene gas, which 
is not poisonous in any sense of the 
word. In fact, it has been used in 
hospitals as an anesthetic. But in 
the minute quantities used in col- 
oring rooms — about 1 part to 50,- 
000 parts, it has no effect on a human 
being and cannot be detected by 
smell. Its action is not exactly under- 
stood, but it is thought to be a cata- 
lytic, that is, it accelerates the natur- 
al tendency of the fruit to turn yel- 
low after it is picked. Most green 
skinned oranges will turn yellow af- 
ter they are picked, if held for a 
sufficient length of time, but it is 











necessary to hurry the process in 


- order that they may turn yellow be- 


fore they dry out. 

Mr. DeWolfe makes the statement 
that no orange ever ripens until af- 
ter it has reached its natural color 
on the tree. By “‘natural’” color, we 
assume he means an orange color. 
This is a mis-statement. It may be 
true up in the Crescent City dis- 
trict, but it is certainly not true in 
the southern part of Florida. Oranges 
do not, as a rule, turn to an orange 
or red color until cold weather, and 
yet, sometimes we have early oran- 
ges which are over-ripe by the first 
of January, while still green in col- 
or, due to the fact that there has 
been no cold weather up to that 
time. 

Mr. DeWolfe also makes the state- 
ment, referring to the Valencia or- 
ange, “It may turn green, but it 
seldom does, except under poor or 
unnatural cultural conditions.” He 
is absolutely mistaken in this state- 
ment. Some of the finest and best 
cared for groves are in the southern 
part of the state, and yet, practically 
all the Valencias in the southern part 
of the state turn green by May. In 
fact, many of these Valencias are 
now green. I was in a packing house 
the other day where the Valencias 
coming in were already green — 
ninety percent of them were almost 
as green as the leaves on the tree. 
I think Mr. DeWolfe made this state- 
ment because he is judging growing 
conditions by those around Crescent 
City. If he will take a trip to the 
southern part of the state at this 
time of the year and visit some of 
the packing houses, he will find 
plenty of Valencias in these packing 
houses which are already quite green; 
by next month they will be very 
green. Mr. DeWolfe should take this 
trip and learn something of the prob- 
lem that we are up against in try- 
ing to market fruit which turns green 
after it is ripe. 

Mr. DeWolfe also asserts that the 
statement that early varieties will 
dry out if held back until they are 
yellow is a misleading and incorrect 
statement, but he is wrong — the 
statement is absolutely true; especi- 
ally of the Parson Brown orange. 

Mr. DeWolfe suggests that the 
people who grow such oranges should 
dig them up and throw them away. 
He is asking these growers (around 
Weirsdale and Citra, for instance) 
to destroy several million dollars’ 
worth of valuable property, which 
produces a very fine quality of or- 
ange. 

Mr. DeWolfe states that there are 
three main reasons for drying out. 
First, improper soil; second improp- 
er cultural practices, and third, try- 
ing to grow an orange on a root that 
nature never intended an orange to 
graw on. The Parson Brown oranges 
in the territory from Weirsdale to 
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Citra, are largely grown on ham- 
mock soil, which everyone agrees is 
the finest soil for growing oranges. 
They are grown on sour orange root 
stock which is agreed to be the best 
root stock for growing fine quality 
oranges. The men who are growing 
these have been growing them for 
25 years. I believe they know the 
proper cultural practices. 

Mr. DeWolfe remarks on the com- 
pliments he receives for fruit that he 
ships to his friends, but I can hardly 
believe that he would expect us, in 
the southern part of the state, to 
go out of the orange business just 
because we are not so fortunate as 
to climatic and soil conditions as the 
growers at Crescent City. 

I am interested in about 500 acres 
of groves in Pinellas County, and we 
need color-added on our fruit to get 
a price sufficient to pay us the cost 
of producing these oranges. Wouldn’t 
it be just as fair for us to ask Mr. 
DeWolfe to go out of the orange 
business because we cannot produce 
as well-colored fruit as he does, as 
for him to ask us to go out of the 
orange business, or quit using color- 
added on our good oranges, because 
we cannot get a price for our fruit 
equal to what he gets for his with- 
out the same color when color is 
practically meaningless? If we ac- 
cept this theory, then Mr. DeWolfe 
should go out of business, since the 
California grower often gets more 
for oranges than does Mr. DeWolfe, 
principaliy because of better color. 

The artificial coloring of fruit in 
the coloring rooms does not change 
the flavor of the fruit if properly 
done. Neither does the treating of 
the fruit with the color-added pro- 
cess, if properly done, change the 
flavor of the fruit. 

I have noticed that the men in our 
packing house, when they want an 
orange to eat, pick a color-added 
orange, even though they know that 
some of the oranges which are grass- 
green are of exactly the same quality. 
‘They like the color-added orange be- 
cause it looks prettier, and that is 
the way our customers in the North 
feel about it — even if they knew 
that the green oranges and the col- 
or-added oranges were the same 
identical fruit, they would still pay 
more for the colored oranges because 
they look prettier. 

We are having trouble now mar- 
keting our fruit in a marketing sea- 
son nine months long. We cannot 
market green skinned fruit. If Mr. 
DeWolfe expects us to hold all the 
early fruit on the tree until it has 
turned yellow from the cold wea- 
tner and ship the Valencias early in 
the spring before they turn green 
again, he will shorten the season to 
not over five months. You can readi- 
ly imagine the disaster to the cit- 
rus industry if we attempt to mar- 
ket the same sized crop in a five 
months period. We are getting very 
little for our fruit now—we would 
get nothing under such conditions. 

This man is certainly no idealist. 
Mr. DeWolfe’s view of the citrus in- 
dustry is impractical. What we need 
is a practical solution of our market- 
ing problems, not theory as to what 
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Yours truly, 
B. C. SKINNER 


AND STILL MORE ABOUT 
COLOR-ADDED 


New York N. Y. 
April 4, 1939 
Editor, The Citrus Industry, 
Bartow, Florida. 
Dear Sir: 

As a large consumer (including 
family) of Florida Citrus about 5 
crates of oranges for 3 of us a sea- 
son — perhaps a comment from a 
consumer as against a “grower” and 
the author of that most unsound prac- 
tice of adding color would be timely. 

I happen to be associated with am 
industry that is greatly interested 
in citrus production of quality and 
hence, in those who bear all of the 
hazards of growing. For obvious rea- 
sons that association cannot be dis- 
closed and this letter is, therefore, 
purely a personal expression but 
which nevertheless voices the views 
of many of my northern consumer 
friends. In a nutshell we refuse ‘“‘col- 
or-added” fruit. 

The term at best is a misleading 
one, suggesting to the average per- 
son, rightly or wrongly, something 
added by way of a color through in- 
version in liquid. 

Unfortunately few realize that pro- 
cess is to subject the fruit in its green 
unripe state to a gas treatment or 
a spray, both poisonous. There are 
people in my acquaintance who, upon 
being informed of these practices, 
have used no citrus fruits since. 

I never could understand why 
your state authorities ever sanction- 
ed such laws because it is my firm 
conviction that the gains of a few 
cents in reaching an early market 
are lost times over in consumer 
dissatisfaction because such fruit is 
not natural tasting nor has it the 
texture of tree ripened fruit. 

For the good of your backbone 
industry this practice should be stop- 
ped and severe penalties inforced 
against any grower stupid enough to 
ship any but properly ripened and 
graded fruit. 

Your problem isn’t so much to 
“beat the gun” by a few weeks as 
it is to build up a better marketing 
machine in your principal consuming 
areas. There are too many ‘“‘Commis- 


‘sions” added which in no wise add 


anything to the article produced. 
Your major job and that of every 
grower should be a more direct route 
from grove to consumer, through or- 
ganizations controlled by a growers 
parent association. There are at pres- 
ent too many intermediates in the 
form of packing organizations of in- 
dependent origin, commission houses 
who get theirs regardless of qual- 
ity. Auctions largely controlled by 
people with no interest whatever in 
the grower or state of Florida. You 
have made a start in controlling 
grading and shipments, now go to 
work at the other and perhaps more 


important end of serving the con-' 


sumer and incidentally getting for 
yourselves some of these unneces- 
sary and useless commissions and 
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charges. a 
Furthermore, stop apologizing for 
Florida’s “rusty” fruit. That, at 


least, doesn’t harm the fruit and be- ° 


lieve me many consumers look for 
the rusty fruit as against clear yel- 
low thinking that is a native and 
natural mark of identification for 
Florida oranges. 

“CONSUMER” 


AND YET ANOTHER 


Dear Sir: 

I have just received a clipping of 
Mr. DeWolfe’s letter as printed in 
your publication. 

My article in the December issue 
of “The Citrus Industry” cited 
known facts, gathered from my own 
experience as a grower and ten years 
intensive study of the history of the 
industry. Mr. DeWolfe makes neither 
logical argument nor citation of fact 
in refutation of my article, nor can 
he cite such facts, for none exist. 
He merely yells “Tain’t so”, then 
makes assertions that have no bear- 
ing upon the issues and no founda- 
tion in fact. Unable to frame a logi- 
cal reply to the facts presented, he 
resorts to politician’s usual motto, 
“When you can’t answer’ them, 
smear them.” 

I have had sufficient experience 
with politics and politicians to real- 
ize that Mr. DeWolfe is playing petty 
politics with vital issues in the hope 
of attracting the approval of the 
uninformed by pandering to their 
prejudices. 

In these circumstances, I would not 
dignify Mr. DeWolfe’s tirade by an 
answer, save for the fact that his 
letter has potentialities for infinite 
harm. I am, therefore, writing you 
to point out but one of many points 
wherein Mr. DeWolfe’s statemer 
are untrue and are’ mischievously 
harmful, in the hope that if similar 
matter is hereafter sent you for pub- 
lication, by Mr. DeWolfe or others, 
you will examine such contributions 
and eliminate statements similarly 
injurious to our industry and our 
State, before granting publication 
thereof. 

Referring to the Ethylene gas pro- 
cess used in all citrus producing 
areas to blanch chlorophyll from the 
peel of mature citrus fruit, Mr. De- 
Wolfe says that 

“the effect, as well as the prac- 
tice, is to say the least, MOST 
DAMNABLE. If anyone thinks 
that the gas used to color green, 
immature fruit is not poisonous, 
just let him shut himself up 
in one of those rooms for a few 
minutes during this coloring pro- 
cess and it will take only a few 
minutes to convince him of the 
truth of this statement.” 

In the first place, the Florida in- 
dustry is not coloring or shipping 
“oreen, immature fruit’. No one who 
has attempted to learn the facts, as 
they exist today, believes that the 
standards required by our citrus ma- 
turity statutes are being evaded to 
any material extent. 

If our maturity standards are too 
low, they should be raised, but wheth- 
er this should be done is a question 
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to be decided upon the facts, not 
upon mere opinion. 

Our present standards for “color- 
added” oranges are not only far 
higher than other citrus States re- 
quire for their artificially colored 
oranges, but are the highest, com- 
paratively speaking, ever imposed by 
any state upon its principal agricul- 
tural product. 

Our standards for oranges not 
“eolor-added” and for grapefruit 
and tangerines are now higher than 
those of our competitors. 

Our sysetem of and efficiency in 
enforcement of our citrus laws are 
also far ahead ot that of our com- 
petitors. 

Wil raising our standards, thereby 
shortening our citrus snipping season, 
wnen our present need is for a more 
even spread in distribution, over a 
longer season, be of benexit to Flor- 
ida — or to Florida’s competitors? 
That is a question that is giving the 
responsible leaders of the industry 
grave concern. 

In the second place ethylene gas 
is not poisonous. Physicians use it 
in very high concentrations as an 
anaestnetic. In our coloring rooms, 
as in California and Texas, it is used 
in the proportion of one part of the 
gas to tnree thousand parts of air. 
mr. DeWolfe could live very nicely 
in that concentration of gas _ for 
years, — unless asphyxiated by the 
noxious vapors of his envenomed vi- 
tuperations. 

mr. DeWolfe’s statement that “‘no 
orange ever ripens until after it has 
reached its natural color on the tree’, 
(hence any orange that is artificially 
coored, by any process, is unfit for 
consumption) is similarly harmful 
and discloses an ignorance of facts 
diffeult to comprehend in view of 
his stated experience. 

To the uninformed, however, Mr. 
DeWolfe’s statements, as above quo- 
ted, mean just what he said — that 
Florida is shipping immature and 
worthless fruit, which has been treat- 
ed with and poisoned by certain pro- 
cesses. We may rest assured that his 
letter will be so construed and be- 
lieved by many visitors who, upon 
their return home, will repeat the 
same as authoritative, especially in 
view of the editorial vouchment that 
Mr. DeWolfe speaks upon the au- 
thority of forty years experience as 
a grower. ‘hus another group of con- 
sumers will be turned against Florida 
citrus fruit. This is a high price for 
Florida to pay for ignorance become 
vocal. 

Very sincerely yours 
FRANK R. SCHELL 


NO “BUMPER” CROP 
March 31, 1939 


Mr. Editor:- 

The hue and cry “A BUMPER 
CROP” goes out while statistics show 
that out of the 35-36 crop we mar- 
keted almost 7 million boxes of 
grapefruit, under the old plan and 
for the same period 1938-39 crop 
we marketed approximately 5 3-4 
million boxes and for 37-38 crop ap- 
proximately 4 2-3 million boxes and 
the last two under our present set 
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"Np. 

Canners have used for 1938-39 a 
little over 3 million boxes, and for 
the year 1937-38 they used approxi- 
mately 3 3-4 million boxes. 

1935-36 crop under old system 
netted growers from $1.50 to $3.00 
per box. Under present system 
1938-39 crop has netted grower 
from $0.00 to $0.50 for oranges 
and much less for’ grapefruit, 
and fruit is wasted, growers 
impoverished, ultimate cost to con- 
sumer so great he can’t buy and 
condition of fruit when it reaches 
consumer, so bad he can’t use it — 
method and cost through packing, 
shipping, handling, re-handling, and 
reshipping being responsible for the 
quality and cost to consumer. 

Statistics further show that if this 
crop had been marketed on the av- 
erage of the past two seasons, we 
would have marketed about 4,000,- 
000 boxes of grapefruit more than we 
have marketed, and while I have not 
the statistics on oranges,— I am sure 
that the orange market shows a 
greater deficit, for this season. 

I recite as some of the causes for 
this deficit in marketing :- 

1-Green fruit, colored and market- 
ed before eatable. 

2-Processing, and pressure pack 
(ruining the fruit). 

3-Barring free shipment by truck, 
to small markets. 

4-Exclusive 
packing houses. 

5-Packing-house, boxing, and pro- 
cessing costs. 

6-Exclusive (almost) to ten mar- 
kets only. 

7-Cost of auction sales, rehandl- 
ing and re-shipping. 

8-Added costs in profits to nu- 


shipping through 
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merous dealers handling. 
9-Advertising a quality we do not 
give consumer. 

10-Canners using culls, drops and 
unfit fruit, and thereby setting the 
price. 

11-The Government agencies buying 

and thereby setting a price, ruinous 
to the industry, and creating price 
bedlam. 

12-Buyers must buy at prices set 
in (10) and (11) above. 

Under the present system the con- 
sumer must pay approximately $6.- 
00 per box for oranges and $5.00 
per box for grapefruit to net the 
grower $.75 for oranges and $.40 
per box for grapefruit. ; 

If the markets are opened to truck 
and bulk shipments direct to the con- 
sumer markets the consumer would 
pay $3.00 for oranges and $2.40 for 
grapefruit and net the grower $1. 
00 for oranges and $.75 for grape- 
fruit, in the farthest markets and 
more in the near markets. At these 
last prices, the consumer will use 
four or five times as much citrus, 
and get fruit direct from the tree, 
unprocessed, and undamaged, and 
will repeat his orders. Under our 
present system, the masses are barred 
from use, and the grower is ruin- 
ed. 

Open the markets and we’ll mar- 
ket all the fruit Florida can produce, 
at a price the grower can live and 
the consumer can buy. 500 trucks 
will buy and pay for at the grove, 
and dispose of at least 5,000,000 box- 
es per season and bulk RR shipments 
will distribute more, where they are 
not now using fruit at all. 

Yours truly, 
A. B. CARLTON 
Tampa, Florida 





Annual Meeting Of Growers & Shippers 
League Of Florida 


In announcing that the 15th an- 
nual meeting of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida will be 
held June 14 in Orlando, J. R. Cren- 
shaw, secretary traffic-manager, call- 
ed upon growers and shippers gen- 
erzly to rally the league in its con- 
tinuous battle for lowered freight 
rates, reduced refrigeration charges 
and lessened costs of one sort or 
another for producers and distribu- 
tors of fruit and vegetables. 

“There are some shipping inter- 
ests who are standing under the um- 
brella held up by the league and its 
loyal members,” Mr. Crenshaw said, 
adding: “all should contribute.” 

“That the leacue is still in busi- 
ness and effectively performing the 
duties it set out to perform 15 years 
ago, and at the present time not 
only retains most of its charter mem- 
bers, but is steadily adding to its 
membership rolls, speaks well for 
it and certainly indicates it has the 
confidence of growers and shippers 


generally,” he continued. 

Mr. Crenshaw pointed out that the 
league is a purely voluntary, non- 
profit, non-stock organization incor- 
porated under the laws of the State 
of Florida, for the general purpose 
of promoting and caring for the in- 
teresis of the growers and shippers 
of fruits and vegetables in the state 
of Florida in respect of general mat- 
ters affecting the perishable industry 
and particularly in respect of tran- 
sportation and traffic matters. Form- 
ed in 1923, the league enjoys the 
distinction of being about the only 
one of the organizations composed 
of both growers and shippers of fruit 
and vegetables still in existence and 
going strong after fifteen years of 
service to its members. Many other 
organizations of various sorts have 
sprung up and after functioning 
for a short while have gone out of 
existence. 

Shipper members of the league 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Control Of Mole 
Crickets... 


Among the most destructive pests 
in many gardens and truck patches 
are mole crickets. These work under 
ground, making shallow tunnels sug- 
gesting those of moles but much 
smaller. While making these tunnels 
they feed upon the roots of plants. 
During daylight they ordinarily re- 
tire deep into the soil, often a foot 
or more, so that they are difficult 
to locate, but at night they come out 
and feed in their shallow tunnels 
or on the surface. They are par- 
ticularly destructive to seedbeds and 
other young plants. Their front legs 
are modified into wide, shovel-like 
structures resembling those of moles. 

There are four species of moles 
in Florida. The Northern mole crick- 
et is confined chiefly to low, moist 
land, such as muck and flatwood soils. 
Two short-winged mole crickets feed 
in s'milar places but are often found 
on drier land. The most destruc- 
tive of all is the West Indian mole 
cricket, or ‘‘Changa’’. The Changa 
is not native to Florida, having been 
introduced from the West Indies; 
but it is becoming widespread in the 
state. It can live on high, dry land. 

The control of mole crickets is not 
easy and calls for constant vigilance 
on the part of truckers. Frequent 
plowing and deep cultivation disturb 
the burrows and expose the insects 
to their enemies. This control will be 
much more effective if chickens, tur- 
keys and guineas are allowed to fol- 
low the plow. Hogs turned into an 
infested field will, by their rooting, 
destroy many of these pests. 

Persistent use of poison baits is 
effective in controlling mole crick- 
ets. One of these is the bait com- 
monly used for controlling grasshop- 
pers. This is made by thoroughly 
mixing, dry, 25 pounds of bran and 
a pound of paris green. Next take 
2 % gallons of water and_ grate 
into it half a dozen lemons, oranges 
oragrapefruit. Grate juice, rind, pulp 
and all. Next add to the mixture a 
quart of syrup. Moisten the poison- 
ed bran with this liquid until the 
whole is damp but not sloppy. It 
should be dry enough to fall in small 
flakes when scattered over the land. 
For mole crickets this should be put 
out in the evening after the sun 
has set. This amount should be suffi- 
cient for three acres. If one cannot 
readily obtain paris green he can 


use calcium arsenate, 1 % pounds, 
or a pound of plain white arsenic. 
Do not use lead arsenate as it is too 
heavy to mix with the bran. 


This bait works best when used 
before the garden is planted but 
after it has been plowed for some 
time so that the mole crickets are 
hungry. 

In a garden with young tender 
plants a more effective bait is one 
in which commercial eggmash con- 
taining milk products is substituted 
for the bran. A cheaper bait is made 
by substituting lespezeda meal for 
the eggmash mentioned above. It is 
also well to use more syrup than is 
used for grasshoppers, two quarts 
would be better. 

The standard bait long used in 
the West Indies for the “Changa” 
caHs for five pounds of rice flour, 
5 pounds of cottonseed meal, % 
pound of calcium arsenate and 2 
quarts of molasses, all thoroughly 
mixed together. Rice flour is not 
generally on sale in feed and gro- 
cery stores in Florida but it can be 
obtained from the larger dealers in 
the cities. Another bait used in the 
West Indies calls for 1 pound of paris 
green to 25 pounds of common flour, 
moistened with 2 gallons of water in- 
to which has been mixed 2 quarts of 
syrup and half a dozen limes, lemons, 
grapefruiut or oranges grated as 
mentioned before. 

One of the most effective poisons 
for mole crickets that we have ever 
used was made by thoroughly mix- 
ing an ounce of paris green with a 
can of some of the common dog 
foods. We used Calo. Doubtless any 
other source of cheap meat would 
be equally effective. It is not easy 
to mix these two substances. One 
has to work at it very persistently. 
It is possible that moistening the dog 
food with sodium arsenate would 
work as well and be much easier to 
mix. 

This is too expensive for consid- 
erable acreage but entirely practi- 
cal on back yard gardens, etc., and 
it is exactly in these situations that 
mole crickets are most annoying. 

A heavily infested garden should 
be plowed and the mole _ crickets 
cleaned up before it is planted. A 
day or two after the ground has been 
worked over it should be rolled and 


os 


BY J. R. WATSON 
ENTOMOLOGIST, FLORIDA 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


made compact. Early the next morn- 
ing the whereabouts of the mole 
crickets will be indicated by the 
little piles of earth on the surface. 
With a cane a hole should be punch- 
ed to the depth of several inches 
wherever a pile of fresh earth is seen 
and into each hole should be poured 
a teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide 
and the soil quickly packed over the 
hole. 

A cheaper solution and one nearly 
as effective can be made by dissolv- 
ing an ounce of sodium cyanide in 
two quarts of water. Pour a fluid 
ounce of this material into each hole, 
at once compacting the soil as in- 
dicated for the carbon bisulphide. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF GROWERS AND 
SHIPPERS LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 13) 


pay dues at the rate of 50 cents per 
car, or its equivalent in number of 
boxes if shipped by truck, boat or 
other mode of transportation. Mem- 
bership dues are usually sufficient 
to pay actual operating expenses 
and any surplus is used to defray the 
expenses of litigation which is ne- 
cessary in opposing attempts of car- 
riers to increase weights, rates, re- 
frigeration or other transportation 
charges, such as demurrage, recon- 
signing and detention charges. 

“The savings to the growers and 
shippers which have been effected 
by the league since its beginning 
are too many to enumerate,” Mr. 
Crenshaw declared, citing, however, 
the recent vegetable weight case, 
“since this case directly affects the 
grower and shipper of celery.” 

The history of the case is that 
carriers published to become effect- 
ive increased estimated weights on 
a number of different vegetables. One 
of the heaviest increases that would 
have been imposed was on -celery 
when shipped in the standard celery 
crate, heretofore accepted at an es- 
timated weight of 71 pounds which 
was raised to 75 pounds. The How- 
ard crate heretofore accepted at an 
estimated weight of 57 pounds was 
raised to 68, pounds. Had the,tariff 
in which these increases were pub- 
lished: been allowed to become ef- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NEW MANAGER AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWERS INC. 





(Continued from page 3) 


Railroad in 1909 as General Mana- 
ger of the old Crutchfield and Wool- 
folk produce jobbing house partner- 
ship in Pittsburg. When Messrs. 
Crutchfield and Woolfolk organized 


American Fruit Growers in 1919, 
eesti 





J. S. CRUTCHFIELD 





Mr. Baggs was appointed Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, and has 
served in this capacity up to the pre- 
sent. He has long been a leader in 
the fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, and has made hundreds of 





WILLIAM H. BAGGS 





loyal friends among growers and the 
trade in connection with company op- 
erations, which include such distant 
points ..s Aroostook County, Maine; 
Miami, Florida; Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington and Los Angeles, California. 
Mr. Kerr’s appointment gives the 
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TWO WAYS 


to correct or prevent 


‘‘Mianganese 
Starvation” 


in your grove: 
1-SPRAYi 


With 
Brand 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Cy 









VINCE Las 
SULPHATE 


Specify Tee-Cee Brand 65% 
2 = Manganese Sulphate In Your 
Regular Fertilizer 


W HETHER you correct and pre- 
vent “Manganese Starvation” in 
your grove by spraying or by having 
this valuable mineral corrective in- 
cluded in the fertilizer formula you 
buy, you accomplish the same result 
— and get the same “plus value” 
when you insist on Tee-Cee Brand 
65% Manganese Sulphate. 


Fruit matures with a deeper NA- 
TURAL COLOR inside and out, and 
with increased sugar and solids, when 
the trees are fed an adequate supply 
of Manganese. 


Tee-Cee Brand 65% Manganese 
Sulphate is the most economical form 
of manganese to use — because it 
analyzes high percentages of Sul- 
phates of COPPER, ZINC, IRON, 
MAGNESIUM and CALCIUM in wa- 
ter soluble form. These extra ele- 
ments provide additional plant foods 
for your trees, at no extra cost. 


See your local fertilizer dealer, or 
write for more information. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


U. S. Phosphoric 
Products Corp. 
Tampa, Florida 
@ 53% Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate 


@ 89% Zinc Sulphate 
@ Copper Sulphate 
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company the benefit of long experi- 
ence in sales management. He was 
formerly President of the Southern 
Pine Chemical Company and General 
Manager of the Naval Stores and 
Soya Products Division of the Glid- 
den Company, Cleveland Mr. Kerr 
graduated from Cornell University 
in 1917. He and his family will make 
Pittsburg their new home. 





THE EFFECT OF DROUGHT ON 
TREES AND GROVE PRACTICES 





(Continued from page 10) 


one had not. When passing through 
his grove, the wheels of the truck 
kicked up moisture, but only dry 
sand in the next grove. 

Cultivation, whether with a plow, 
disk or acme harrow, will. conserve 
soil moisture and is continued. Such 
a well cultivated grove will not start 
to wilt for a week or ten days after 
a similar grove which has been cul- 
tivated for fire protection only. So 
we can safely say that regular cul- 
tivation will give one a week or ten 
days of drought protection. I hear 
someane ask, “Is it worth it?” 

It is useless to start such cultiva- 
tion to conserve moisture after the 
moisture has already escaped. Any 
cultivation started after a drought 
has already set in is not only a use- 
less expense, but often a down right 
injury. One day an old boy who be- 
lieves in plowing a grove and does 
a beautiful job said, “Mr. O’Byrne, 
come over here and see what I did 
with my old plow.” He had started 
to plow his grove before he realized 
that a drought had set in. He re- 
alized the fact when he was about 
half through and stopped. The plow- 
ed half was wilted and the ground 
was covered with fruit and leaves. 
The unplowed half was in good shape 
and was losing almost no fruit. This 
spring a grower near Dundee took 
cognizance of the drought and had 
his grove disked. It immediately went 
into a severe wilt and the fruit be- 
came soft and stayed so until rains 
came. The reason ‘in both cases was 
the same. Right in the midst of the 
drought the grower cut off a lot of 
the trees’ feeder roots and thus re- 
duced the amount of water the trees 
could get. After a dust mulch has 
been established, the acme harrow 
is the safest tool with which to main- 
tain it. It cuts no roots. 

When a drought causes heavy de- 
foliation and limbs are dying, the 
trees should be given a quickly avail- 
able nitrogen, like nitrate or soda, 
as soon as rains come. If many of 
the feeder roots have been killed, 
the trees should receive a fertilizer 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ADVERTISEMENT — THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


The LY 


NIZER 


Department ‘ 


COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


HORTICULTURISTS 
STRESS QUALITY 


At the meeting of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society held in 
Hollywood, April 18, 19 and 20 of 
this month the dominating motif 
as expressed by the numerous 
speakers on the various programs 
was development of quality fruit. 

Of course the speakers did not 
all say in so many words that they 
were urging the growth of super- 
ior quality fruit, but virtually ev- 
ery speaker stressed practices in 
his talk which were primarily con- 
cerned with the improvement of 
the crops of the growers of Flor- 
ida. 

Whether it was the treatment 
of soil, the control of certain in- 
sect or other pests or in the 
consideration of elements neces- 
sary to the development of trees 
and fruit, every speaker was ad- 
vancing the recommendation of 
practices intended to improve the 
quality of the fruit produced. 

The mere keeping of trees alive 
and bearing has ceased to be a 
major objective of growers. 

The knowledge of the value of 
quality citrus fruits is measured 
in the difference between small 
or no profits and satisfactory and 
big profits, is each year becoming 
more and more evident to all cit- 
rus growers. 

The objective of The Lyons Fer- 
tilizer Company from its very in- 
ception has been to keep constantly 
abreast of every tested and prov- 
en practise that would help in pro- 
ducing the highest quality fruit 
for every user of Lyons fertili- 
zers. 

The use of the finest materials 
that money can buy in the manu- 
facturing of our fertilizers and 
the acceptance and development 
of every proven method and ma- 
terial shown to be helpful in de- 
veloping Quality Fruit has made 
the pursuance of that objective 
most successful for us and our 
customers. 


O ONE ever gets very far trying to kid themselves 
that their condition is good when it is bad, but by the same 
token no one ever helps a bad situation by deliberately try- 
ing to make it appear worse than it is. 


Anyone whose existence is entirely dependent upon the 
citrus industry of Florida for subsistence cannot remain un- 
aware of conditions in the industry, either adverse or fav- 
orable. And since our company’s entire income is based up- 
on the sales we make to Florida citrus growers we are 
pretty well informed as to the conditions of these growers. 


We know that Florida growers have gone through a rath- 
er hectic situation the past couple of seasons—as has 
everyone else who is directly affected by the condition of 
the industry. But, as we have frequently said before, we 
doubt if there is another branch of agriculture in the en- 
tire country where, year in and year out, the relative condi- 
tions of livelihood are so favorable as in the case of the cit- 


rus grower. 


This, as we see it, is due in large measure to the sterling 
character of the indivduals who go to make up the citrus 
industry. 


Other influences may be found in the fact that the mar- 
ket for citrus fruit lacks a great deal of being completely 
developed, the fact that a state of under-consumption ex- 
ists, rather than a state of over-supply, is not a condition 
common to other branches of agricultural production. 


So far as the present season is concerned prices up until 
the past few weeks have been very discouraging, the drouth 
has been harmful and the lack of complete coordination 
among all members of the industry has been harmful. 


However, the present situation is much brighter. Valen- 
cias are now bringing relatively good prices, and the pros- 
pect of substantial returns for Marsh Seedless grapefruit 
and the fact that the drouth is gradually being broken hold 
forth a much brighter season’s finish for the industry than 
was anticipated a few short weeks ago. 


As we said in the beginning we are not trying to kid our- 
selves or anyone else, but we do believe that the citrus grow- 
er of Florida is still to be classified as a member of the most 
fortunate group in the entire agricultural category. 


/ 
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ADVERTISEMENT — THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


MAY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
GROVE CARE 


Prepared By The Horticultural 
Department, Lyons Fertili- 
zer Company 


CULTIVATION 
If weather turns dry culti- 
vate enough to keep down 
growth of weeds and grass 
in groves that are not under 
irrigation. 

FERTILIZER 
Apply summer fertilizer, us- 
ing from 2 to 4 per cent ni- 
trogen, depending upon con- 
ditions. Phosphoric acid 
should run from 6 to 8 per 
cent available, and potash 
from 8 to 10 per cent. 

PEST CONTROL 
Watch for rust mites, six 
spotted mites and red spiders. 
also watch for development 
of scales and whiteflies, par- 
ticularly in groves that have 
been sprayed with Bordeaux 
or other copper or zinc solu- 
tions. : 

COVER CROPS 
Plant cover crops where these 
are lacking. 

PRUNING 
Prune dead wood, 
water sprouts. 


Idle F. ancies 


If men had to go to as much 
trouble to have a party as wo- 
men do, their would be no men’s 
parties. 


remove 


A girl may “marry money” and 
get away with it, but when a man 
“marries money” he sells his birth- 
right. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween aiding nature and trying 
to reverse nature. 

A few men have succeeded in 
the former, but none has achiev- 
ed the latter. 

The best business man is the 
one who can forget business when 
he leaves his store or office. 

There are times when a dime 
looks larger than a dollar. 


HEAVY APPLICA- 
TION PROSPECT 


Due to the fact that various 
conditions have tended to make 
fertilizer applications the past sea- 
son or two frequently less than 
the normal requirements of the 
trees, there is every indication 
that the forthcoming summer ap- 
plication will be more complete 
than the past two or three appli- 
cations. 


Mrs. McTavish was making the 
last payment on the baby buggy 
and the clerk, in line of duty, 
thought it best to converse, “And 
how is the baby, Mrs. McTavish?” 

“Oh, he’s just fine; he’s getting 
married next week!” 


Because these Pro- 
ducts are Manufac- 
tured in Florida for 
use on Florida 
Groves 


We Recommend 


ORANGOL 
SPRAY 
EMULSION 


OBRITE 
DUSTING 
SULPHUR 


“SUPERIOR” 
WETTABLE 
SULPHUR 


For control of citrus 
insects and disease 


Maunfactured by 


Orange Manufac- 
turing Company 
Orlando, Florida 


Lyons Fertilizer 
Company 


Distributors 


APPROPRIATE 


“When Mandy went and got 
married, us girls give her a show- 
er.” 

‘‘Dat sho’ was nice. Ah’ll bet her 
husband was glad to get ’er all 
nice and clean.” 


ALL DEPENDS 


“Now I want you to tell me 
which one of those words are sing- 
ular and which are plural. Tomp- 
kins, you take the first: ‘Trous- 
ers’.”” 

“Singular at the top and plu- 
ral lower down, sir.’’ 


SWI(L)NGING IT 


K. A. “Did Clarice enjoy her 
date with Joe last night?” 

Alpha Gam: “She was never 
so humiliated in her life. When 
she started to eat his soup, five 
couples got up and began danc- 
ing.” 


NO FOOLIN’ 


A girl may wear a golf outfit 
when she can’t play golf, a bath- 
ing suit when she can’t swim, and 
a riding habit when she can’t ride, 
—but—when she puts on a wed- 
ding gown, she means business. 


NOTHING TO CROW ABOUT 
Customer: “Give me a chicken 
salad.”’ 
Waitress: ‘““Do you want a 40 
cent one, or the one for 50 cents?” 


Customer: “Whats the differ- 
ence?” 

Waitress: “Well, the 40 cent 
one is made out of veal and pork, 
and the 50 cent one is made out 


of tuna fish.” 


FAST THINKING 


Mrs. McTavish (looking out win- 
dow): “Sandy, here comes com- 
pany for supper.’ 

McTavish: “Quick, everybody 
run out on the porch with a tooth- © 
pick!” 
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Vitamin 


Recent research which may have 
an important bearing on develop- 
ment of the citrus canning industry 
has revealed that there is little loss 
in the Vitamin C content of citrus 
juice during canning process. One 
survey conducted by the National 
Canners Association placed the av- 
erage loss at 6.5 percent while the 
American Can Company’s research 
department placed the loss at 10 to 
15 percent. 

Further work is being done along 
this line, although some difficulty is 
being encountered because of vari- 
ations shown by different varieties, 
state of maturity, growing condi- 
tions as well as from season to sea- 
son. 

The Florida Citrus Commission at 
Lakeland, Florida, has been compil- 
ing available information on the nu- 
tritional and medical phases of can- 
ned citrus products. Inquiries are 
received from time to time by the 
Commission from persons interested 
in such information. It will also be 
particularly helpful in the United 
Kingdom, now the largest fereign 
customer of canned grapefruit sec- 
tions, where the medical profession 
is insisting upon unquestionable sci- 
entific facts as to these factors. 

Approximately 1,000,000 cases of 


VOLCK 


PHYTONOMIC 
OIL SPRAYS 


WHITE BAND 
Sulphur Products 


Experienced Pest Control 
Men Freely At Your Ser- 
vice .... 


Write for information 


Jackson Grain Co. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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“C” Content 
Of Florida Citrus... 


By N. F. Labigne 


24 cans each went to the United 
Kingdom last season, composed al- 
most entirely of canned Florida 
grapefruit sections. Florida’s seeded 
Duncan grapefruit has been found 
to be the only suitable variety for 
section canning, and as a result this 
state enjoys a virtual monopoly on 
this business. The reciprocal trade 
agreement and natural increase in 
demand, plus an advertising program 
in Great Britain conducted by the 
Commission, are expected to result 
in a substantial increase in shipments 
this season. 


The National Canners Association 
has conducted surveys to determine 
the amount of Vitamin C destroyed 
during the canning of grapefruit 
juice, as a service to grapefruit juice 
canners. In a letter to the Citrus 
Commission, this association said: 


“According to our data, this loss 
varies according to the manufactur- 
ing procedure from 1.9 percent to 
12.4 percent. The average loss found 
was 6.5 percent. This work has not 
been published and might not be ac- 
ceptable, but it serves to indicate 
the excellent retention of Vitamin C 
in grapefruit juice during the can- 
ning process. The Vitamin C content 
of canned grapefruit juice is approxi- 
mately 225 International Units per 
ounce according to the data obtained 
during the above studies.” 


From the research department of 
the American Can Company, the 
Commission received the following re- 
port on what their studies are show- 
ing, and it will be noted that they 
follow closely the findings of the 
canners association. 


“Inclusion of citrus fruits or their 
juices in the diet supplies carbohy- 
drates, an excess of base forming 
minerals, and water in quantities, 
which may under certain conditions 
be of nutritional signifigance. How- 
ever, the chief dietary values of cit- 
rus fruits and citrus fruit juices are 
their vitamin contents, or more spe- 
cifically Vitamin C (ascorbic acid). 


“The tables, of vitamin contents 
of foods, prepared by Daniel and 
Munsell, show that grapefruit and 
grapefruit juice possess high vitamin 
C, moderate Vitamin B1 and Vitamin 
G (riboflavin), but little if any Vita- 
min A activity. It has been repeated- 
ly demonstrated that the natural as- 
corbic acid contents of fresh fruits 
and vegetables may vary with the 
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“VOLCK” - Sprayed 


Trees 


Thrived on Higher Dosages 
in these Florida Tests 


A 1938 study of the effect of va- 
rious phytonomic oil spray dosages 
included “VOLCK” Oil Sprays at di- 
lutions of from 1% to 2%% actual 
oil, applied to several varieties of 
oranges, from Parson Browns and 
Hamlins to Valencias, during 
the heat of July days... at Orlando, 
Florida. Observations include March 
1939. 


At dosages sufficient to give GOOD 
Seale control (and higher than was 
required, to include 2%% actual 
oil), trees and fruit thrived on the 
treatment. At the lower dosages, 
benefits were in proportion to oil 
deposit. All trees were benefited by 
the treatments and all fruit varieties 
colored normally. 


DEAD WOOD FORMATION was 
about in proportion to LACK of 
scale control. 


The untreated check trees and buf- 
fer rows suffered heavily from Pur- 
ple Scale damage, although the July 
infestation was moderate. In these un- 
treated checks a great deal of dead 
wood formed during the seven months 
following spraying of the adjoin- 
ing trees, defoliation was severe, 
and fruit was lost and lowered in 
grade by heavy Scale damage. Rust 
Mite damage by the end of October 
was severe where untreated. 


In the ““VOLCK” sprayed area, tle 
lower dosages were distinctly bene- 
ficial but the benefits of ADEQUATE 
DOSAGE were outstanding. At the 
higher dosages there was practically 
no Scale, and only a_ negligible 
amount of dead wood, after seven 
months. Rust Mite control for three 
months (at which time the entire 
planting was dusted with sulphur by 
airplane) was practically perfect 
where commercial dosages of 
“VOLCK” had been applied. 


There is no adequate substi- 
tute for a commercial dosage 
of “VOLCK” for a_ general 
clean-up of citrus pests. 


For further information, consult 
Nitrate Agencies Co., Jacksonville; 
Jackson Grain Co., Tampa; Hector 
Supply Co., Miami; or 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Orlando, Florida 
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variety, state of maturity, growing 
conditions as well as from season to 
season. The ascorbic acid contents 
of the juice of four varieties of 
grapefruit grown in 17 orchards in 
Florida were found by Beacham and 
Bonney to range fro 31 to 50 milli- 
grams per 100 milliliters of juice 
with a medium of approximately 38 
milligrams per 100 milliliters. 

For a discussion of the effect on 
vitamins of methods employed in the 
commercial canning of fruits and 
vegetables the reader is referred to 
recent reviews of this subject by 
Fellers and Fixsen. In general it ap- 
pears as if the vitamins in acid pro- 
ducts such as grapefruit juice are 
well retained by modern methods of 
commercial canning which utilize pro- 
tective measures such as deaeration, 
rapid heating to inactivate the en- 
zymes, prevention of cantamination 
with copper, in addition to other pre- 
cautions which are used to assure 
the production of a quality product. 

“The results of bioassays by Mc- 
Leod and Booher show that the Vita- 
min C in grapefruit is quite stable 
under conditions employed in com- 
mercial canning. Eddy and co-work- 
ers have also demonstrated by bio- 
assay methods that vitamin B1, Vita- 
min C and Vitamin G (riboflavin) 
in grapefruit are not appreciably af- 
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fected by commercial canning meth- 
ods. 

“The results of ascorbic acid de- 
terminations made, on some commer- 
cially canned fruit juices, by use 
of the 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol 
titration method, have been published 
by the Council on Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. In the fol- 
lowing table their results are sum- 
marized: 

Ascorbic acid 
Content 

No. of Range Aver. 
Samples Mg/M1 Mg/M1 
Canned Orange 
Juice 8 
Canned Lemon 
Juice 3 
Canned Grape- 
fruit Juice 8 
Canned Pine- 
apple Juice 3 
Canned To- ; 
mato Juice 17 0.13-0.29 0.19 

“From these data it appears as if 
145 milliliters of canned grapefruit 
juice should supply approximately 50 
milligrams of ascorbic acid, which 
appears to be a suitable allowance. 

“A comparison of the ascorbic aci- 
values of juice from fresh grapefruit 
as reported by Beacham and Bonney 
with the values for the canned grape- 
fruit juice reported by the Council 


Product 


0.31-0.56 0.44 
0.41-0.58 0.53 
0.29-0.42 0.37 


0.10-0.18 0.14 


(Resists Leaching) 
Urea Nitrogen goes to work quickly...and keeps working 
whether the season is wet or dry! 
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on Food shows that ascorbic acid con- 
tents of fresh and commercially can- 
ned grapefruit juice are very simi- 
lar.” 

As to “other health values” de- 
rived from drinking fruit juices, the 
National Canners Association said: 

“The other health benefits dreiv- 
ed from drinking fruit juices are dif- 
ficult to find specific references for, 
since they have been formulated af- 
ter years of observation by those 
studying diets and nutrition rather 
than by any specific scientific inves- 
tigation. The medical profession in 
this country accepts these facts. The 
principal ones usually mentioned are 
stimulation of appetite, slight laxa- 
tive effect, decrease in putrefactive 
bacterial flora in intestines, and in- 
crease in alkali reserve. The last 
two have been determined with cer- 
tain fruits, but we have no refer- 
ences to studies where grapefruit 
were used. Almost any book or pa- 
per discussing diets or nutrition de- 
cries the lack of fruits and vege- 
tables in the diet, but it is impossible 
to ascribe the benefits mentioned to 
the consumption of grapefruit with- 
out scientific data to substantiate 
such a practice.” 

The Citrus Commission also has 
compiled pertinent statements from 
several scientific papers. The follow- 


ITROGEN applied as UREA, while com- 
N pletely available, combines with the 
soil to prevent leaching, and therefore is 
an exceptionally satisfactory form to use 
in summer, when heavy rains are expected. 

In leaching tests at the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station*, including sev- 
eral forms of nitrogen, UREA was found to 
be very resistant to leaching. 


With Norfolk sand, typical Ridge citrus 
soil, nitrogen applied as UREA compared 
favorably with that of high-grade natural 
organics in its resistance to leaching. 

“URAMON?” is an attractive form of urea 
nitrogen that is used in mixtures or for 
direct application. 


* Nels Benson and R. M. Barnette, in Journal of the 
Amer. Society of Agronomy, Jan.’39. Reprints on request. 


““Uramon” Fertilizer Compound 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


(20% Urea Nitrogen. 257% Ammonia 
Nitrogen) 


REG. U. 5. Par. Ort 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC... . Ammonia Department... Wilmington, Delaware 
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ing is taken from an article, ‘‘Vita- 
mins in Canned Foods,” By W. H. 
Eddy, Celia Gurin and E. F. Koh- 
man, which appeared in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry: 

“The Vitamin C contents of raw 
and canned grapefruit were campar- 
ed by means of guinea pig feeding 
tests. Three grams per day of either 
the fresh or canned fruit fully pro- 
tected guinea pigs from scurvy, and 
only mild symptoms of scurvy were 
found in guinea pigs receiving a two- 
gram dosage. The Vitamin C content 
of canned grapefruit, one of the best 
sources of this vitamin, is substan- 
tially that of the raw fruit. Rats re- 
ceiving 3 to 7 grams of raw or can- 
ned grapefruit as a source of vita- 
min A failed to grow. This fruit con- 
tains no appreciable quantity of Vita- 
min A. Raw and canned grapefruit 
contain both Vitamins B and G in 
rather limited quantities. They ap- 
pear to contain slightly more Vita- 
min G than B. The vitamins in grape- 
fruit are apparently stable under the 
conditions existing in the commercial 
canning procedure.” 


Carl R. Fellers is author of another 
article, “Vitamin Content of Impor- 
tant Foods in the Child’s Diet,” which 
appeared in the American Journal 
of Public Health. This states in part: 


“The standard Sherman technique 
for Vitamin C was compared with the 
2,6-dichlorphenol-indephenol method 
for this vitamin. These figures dem- 
onstrated that canned citrus fruits 
retain their Vitamin C content in 
high degree.” 

“The Antiscorbutic Content of 
Some Preserved Foods,” written by 
Grace McLeod and Lela _ Booher, 
which appeared in the journal of 
Home Economics, contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Vitamin C content of canned 
grapefruit is about equally distrib- 
uted between the pulp and the juice. 
The loss of Vitamin C during can- 
ning is estimated at between 10 per- 
cent and 15 per cent, placing the pro- 
tective level somewhere between 2.2 
and 2.8 grams. Rated in terms of 
units, canned grapefruit contains be- 
tween 206 and 162 Sherman units 
per pound, which ranks it as one of 
the best sources of Vitamin C.” 

Another article by Carl R. Fel- 
lers, and Paul D. Isham, printed in 
the Jornal of Home Economics, con- 
tains the following statement: 

“Commercially canned § orange 
juice, orange slices, grapefruit juice 
or grapefruit slices after nine months 
storage contained fully as much Vi- 
tamin C as fresh citrus fruits. Can- 
ned citrus products are _ excellent 
sources of Vitamin C.and may be 
used in place of the fresh fruits.” 
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THE 52 ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 5) 


scribe to serve as toastmaster and 
he desires here to acknowledge his 
thanks to President Brooks for the 
kind words that gentleman uttered 
in behalf of the service The Citrus 
Industry has always sought to ren- 
der the industry. 

In James Donn, renowned florist 
of Miami, and in L. M. Rhodes, state 
marketing commissioner, the program 
committee presented two speakers 
whose sparkling wit provided the 
ideal relief note for a_ banquet, 
while their sound counsel could not 
fail to have been effective. 

The tributes which H. Harold 
Hume paid individually to the five 
splendid men whom executive com- 
mittee chairman Charles Kime an- 
nounced had been selected by the 
committee for the distinguished hon- 
or of receiving life memberships will 
not soon be forgotten by anyone who 
heard them. 

The five men so honored were 
Joshua C. Chase, Sidney Chase, 
Major F. L. Floyd, H. C. Henricksen 
and H. G. Hastings. 


Officers Re-Elected 

Upon the recommendation of the 
nominating committee the present 
officers of the Society were unani- 
mously re-elected to serve again for 
the coming year, expressly as-a tri- 
bute to their accomplishments of the 
past year. 

The officers are: 

C. I. Brooks, president; T. Ralph 
Robinson, first vice president; H. C. 
Henricksen, second vice president; 
F. M. O’Byrne, third vice president; 
Bayard F. Floyd, secretary; Frank 
L. Holland, treasurer. Executive 
committee, C. D. Kime, chairman; 
Earl Hart and W. F. Ward. 

An appeal for funds for the Soci- 
ety to enable it to care for obliga- 
tions largely incident to the publi- 
cations of the proceedings of the 
Society was conducted by Mr. Hume 
and about five minutes effort result- 
ed in the pledging of $660. The cam- 


IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT 


STATIONARY OR PORTABLE SYSTEMS 
GENUINE AMES LOCK SEAM SLIP JOINT PIPE 
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paign is still being continued until 
such time as all funds needed are se- 
cured but the contributions made at 
the meeting were certainly indica- - 
tive of the vital interest which mem- 
bers of the industry feel in their 
52-year-old Horticultural Society. 


Soil Society Elects 


After a somewhat heated debate 
as to whether the Soil Society shou. 
be made up-entirely of soil chemists 
and experts the Society elected the 
following officers: 

W. P. Allison, president; Michael 
Peech, vice ‘president; R. A. Carri- 
gan, secretary. 

The concensus of opinion was that 
the group should include both soil 
experts and growers whose interests 
in the practical application of this 
expert knowledge would be served by 
the Society. 


Convention Items 


The Horticultural group voted to 
accept the invitation of Tampa to 
hold their next meeting in Tampa 
in 1940. Orlando and Lake Wales 
also extended invitations, but the 
Tampa representatives present suc- 
ceeded in securing the nomination. 


Major Keenan made the trip to the 
convention in his airplane, being the 
only member of the Society to use 
this method of travel. 


Charlie Kime was able to carry 
the attendance trophy back to Or- 
lando with him again as a result of 
the attendance prize having been 
won again by that city. 


A most informative meeting and a 
unanimously agreeable time was the 
report of those in attendance. 


The front page of this publication 
pictorially presents the scene of the 
convention, the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, and two of the outstanding 
numbers on the floor show presented 
following Wednesday’s banquet. The 
lady pictured by herself is Folie Mil- 
ler, dancer of exceptional ability, 


AND SPRAY 
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while the three skaters are Bill, 
“Duckey” and Mary Christiansen. 





The one regretful note of the en- 
tire convention was the fact that Col. 
Bayard F. Floyd, secretary, was un- 
able to attend as a result of being 
ill from an attack of influenza at his 
home in Davenport. The Colonel is 
always about the busiest person at 
these conventions and his absence 
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the development of uniform spray 
and dust schedules which were print- 
ed and distributed to about 15,000 
growers throughout the state. These 
spray and dust schedules have been 
revised annually since 1937 and have 
been definitely accepted as the uni- 
versal program for grove pest control. 

In 1934 Extension Service workers 
developed a portable type of irriga- 
tion plant to meet the needs of grow- 
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ers who had an available supply of 
water for irrigation but who were 


was much regretted by the large 
group who always anticipate seeing 
him. 





Frank L. Holland, who has work- aA 
ed indefatigably with Col. Floyd in aA 
years past was doing double duty at . .~ mn 
this year’s convention and deserves : | Wate 
the utmost credit for the efficient —_— 
and enjoyable manner in which affairs S > v 
of this year were conducted. me aD. 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY COOP.- 


ERATIVE EXTENSION WORK “Condition Your Soit With 


& D-P Dolomite, and..... 


You'll Get 
BETTER RESULTS 


from 


COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS 


No matter how generous the amount, 
how good the quality of fertilizers 
you apply---your crops will be under- 
nourished unless the soil can proper- 
ly digest this plant food for their use. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
began to use zine for the control of 
frenching in a large number of dem- 
onstrations throughout the state in 
1933. It is recognized that in more 
than 75 per cent of the groves of 
the state efficiency in production is 
being lowered by more or less french- 
ing, a zine deficiency disease. 

Through the following years dem- 
onstrations by the hundreds have 
been conducted in spraying frenched 
trees with zinc sulphate Materials 
and small sprayers have been carried 
by Extension workers, who made ap- 
plications to trees here and there 
throughout the citrus belt as a means 
of getting growers interested and 
started in this practice. The results 
have been a little short of marvelous. 
Today growers do not consider 
frenching control a serious problem 
as it is taken care of very largely by 
adding about two pounds of zinc sul- 
phate to the hundred gallons of lime- 
sulphur spray once a year. 

* * * 

In April 1934, a two-day training 
school in rust mite control was held 
at a central point in the citrus belt 
and was attended by more than 100 
grove caretakers, packing house man- 
agers, county agents and others. In 
this training school the very latest 
information on rust mite control was 
presented and was carried back to 
the various communities where meet- 
ings were held until the whole state 
had been covered. Similar schools 
have been conducted since, which ef- 
forts were largely responsible for 
the consolidation of effort which 
brought representatives of the vari- 
ous organizations in the state dealing 
with grove-pest control in 1937 for 


Dolomite in correct amounts cures 
“soil heartburn,” and restores a cor- 
rect balance for healthy digestion... 
provides favorable soil reactions with 
the least possibility of dangerous 
pH levels. 


DOLOMITE 


is the most economical source of avail- 
able calcium and magnesium in Florida. 


Don’t Forget 
If you are using Sulphate of Ammonia or 
other acid-tending fertilizers in an effort 
to economize this year, by all means pre- 
cede or follow the application with D-P 


Dolomite in order to neutralize the acid 
and avoid dangerous “soil heartburn.” 
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unable to install permanent irriga- 
tion plants. It was also designed to be 
used by cooperative organizations do- 
ing grove work for their members 
and for commercial grove caretakers. 
The type of plant designed met with 
favor and has grown in use and popu- 
larity until today there are many 
hundreds in operation throughout the 
state. Millions of boxes of fruit were 
saved during the drouth of the past 
two years by the use of these plants 
operated by cooperative associations, 
commercial operators and individual 
growers who had more than one 


_ grove. This type of plant involved the 


use 6f a new method of distributing 
irrigation water which greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of irrigation for 
growers and lowers the cost of ap- 
plication. 

* * * 

Farm management records were in- 
augtirated with groves eight years 
ago by P. H. Howard and have point- 
ed the way to production economies 
to hundreds of growers throughout 
the ‘state. These records revealed that 
commercial fertilizers paid greater 
dividends than any other item of 
grove care. Irrigation was a close 
second . Extensive cultivation of 
groves, formerly followed almost ex- 
clusively, has given way to infrequent 
or no cultivation, with costs but not 
production reduced. The records 
have pointed to unprofitableness of 
inefficient equipment, and to material 
aid to be obtained from timely and 
efficient pest control. 

The records have revealed also 
that large operators or those banded 
together in cooperative associations 
are able to effect economies in pur- 
chases of fertilizers and equipment. * 

While market conditions are yet 
quite unsatisfactory, every possible 
aid in marketing has been rendered. 
Hearings for marketing agreements 
have been held, proper grading and 
packaging have been encouraged. 

Emergency conditions, such as ex- 
isted during the Mediterranean fruit 
fly eradication campaign in 1929 and 
in connection with soil conservation 
and adjustment programs now under 
way, have called for extra efforts 
on the part of the agents. 

Home demonstration agents have 
given hundreds of demonstrations in 
the use of citrus fruits, in preserving 
them, in making candies, marmalades 
and similar products, in baking with 
citrus juices, and other things which 
would encourage greater consump- 
tion of these fruits in the state. 

Citrus production problems’ have 
been pretty well licked, but market- 
ing problems stil] confront the ‘in- 
dustry. . ec 
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GRAPEFRUIT SEED OIL 


MAUNFACTURING NEW 
INDUSTRY IN FLORIDA 





R. J. Cohen of Winter Haven has 
launched a new industry recently, 
the manufacture of grapefruit seed 
oil, which he believes may be one 
additional commercial by-product use 
for some of Florida’s huge annual 
grapefruit crop. The first carload of 
the new oil shipped to Jersey City, 
New Jersey, sold at 5 cents a pound. 

The oil will be sulfonated and used 
as a wetting agent in textile process- 
ing, Cohen says, replacing castor and 
olive oils. These wetting agents are 
used to make the textiles take dyes 
satisfactorily. 

Cohen came to Florida in 1936 and 
has been playing with his idea since 
that time. Preliminary pressing of 
trial samples was done at the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Laboratory in Winter Haven. He 
obtains seeds from grapefruit cann- 
ing factories. 


SALES PROMOTION AS 
APPLIED TO FRESH FRUIT 





(Continued from page 6) 
Following Mr. Hall’s talk he gave 
a demonstration of an applied mer- 
chandising campaign, focused direct- 

ly upon the jobber and retailer. 
(The above address was delivered at 
the 52nd annual meeting of the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society held 
in Hollywood April 18, 19 and 20.) 





THE EFFECT OF DROUGHT ON 
TREES AND GROVE PRACTICES 





(Continued from page 15) 
containing a considerable quantity of 
bland organic, like bone meal or cas- 
tor pomace. Light cultivations will 
help drought damaged trees recover. 

The application of fertilizer has 
a bearing. The practice of putting the 
fertilizer out in a ring about the 
tree tends to keep the feeder roots 
in close. Scattering the fertilizer 
evenly all over the ground, as with 
a distributor, encourages a wide 
spread root system. The tree with a 
wide spread root system has a big 
advantage during a drought because 
it is drawing moisture from a much 
larger area. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF GROWERS AND 
SHIPPERS LEAGUE 





(Continued from page 14) 
fective; all celery shippers would 
have ‘had’to pay from $14 to $48 
more freight on every car of celery 





shipped this season. 

The league through its attorney 
and assisted by the Florida Railroad 
Commission protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and re- 
quested that the tariff carrying the 
increased weights be suspended. The 
Commission granted the league’s re- 
quest and ordered the tariff’s sus- 
pended until August 1, that it may 
investigate the reasonablness and 
justness of the weights and charges 
the carriers are attempting to im- 
pose. It is now up to the league to 
attempt, through the presentation of 
evidence, as in a court of law, to 
justify its request for suspension 
and an investigation by the commis- 
sion. 

“To go through the cases of this 
sort calls for funds with which to pay 
legal expences. The only way the 
league can raise money is from the 
shippers who are benefitted by the 
accomplishments in successfully op- 
posing rate increases. Most shippers 
know something of the league’s set- 
up and purpose and also know that 
it is equipped to do for members 
collectively what they could not well 
afford to attempt individually. What 
we need now is to have all shippers, 
large and small, who are interested 
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Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply . 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
Aor of insertions desired and you will 


have the total cost. This rate is so 
. tMac we canuot charge crapsified 
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preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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CITRUS BUDS AND SEEDLINGS— 
Jaffa, Pineapple, Hamlin buds on 
Sour Stock. Sour Orange Seed- 
lings.. R. P. Thornton and H. S. 
Pollard, Copothorn Nurseries, Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 


CITRUS SEEDLINGS 
Cleopatra, Sweet Seedlings, Sour 
Orange, Rough Lemon, Grape- 
fruit. New low prices. Grand Is- 
land Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


VERY EARLY ORANGE — SOAR’S 


SWEET—more juice, better flavor, 
ripens twenty to thirty days ahead 
of standard varieties. Pomona Nur- 
series, Rt. 2, Dade City, Fla. 
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in improving transportation condi- 
tions for the fruit-vegetable industry, 


join with the league in an earnest © 


effort to solve many existing prob- 
lems which still confront us,” Mr. 
Crenshaw concluded. 





ALYCE CLOVER 
Fresh crop, cleaned, and inoculated. 
Also Crotalaria Spectabilis, In. 
termedia, Striata. Write for new 
low prices. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Fla. 





CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS and 
Hay Peas. Write for our prices. We 
also have a full and complete line 
of all farm seeds. Robinson’s Seed 
Warehouse, Cairo, Georgia. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop, 
Write for information. P. E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS — 
Fresh crop, $15.00 per 100 Ibs. f. 
o. b. Frostproof, Fla. Milton Wood- 
ley, Frostproof, Fla. 


CHOICE Rough Lemon Seedlings 6 
to 20 inches high, $10.00 per thou- 
sand. Olan Altman, Sebring, Flor- 
ida, 


WANTED — Two thousand sweet 
seedling root stock, lining-out or 
better. H. M. Sherwood, Fort My- 
ers, Florida. 


“MAIL ORDER Operator desires con- 
tact with grower of high grade 
avocado pears. Have interesting 
proposition for grower of highest 
quality fruit.” F. R. Gardner, P. 
O. Box 528, Greenville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2000 Riverside No. 10 
Grove Orchard Oil Heaters used 
only two seasons, excellent condi- 
tion. 70c each, F.O.B, Marianna 
subject to prior sale. Marianna 
Fruit Company, Marianna, Fla. 


AVOCADOS — All desirable varie- 
ties. Haden Mangos, Persian 
Limes, superior budded Loquats. 
Coral Reef Nurseries Co., Home- 
stead, Florida. 


CITRUS NURSERY TREES 

All standard varieties and novelties, 
on Cleopatra and Sour Orange 
root. Grand Island Nurseries, Eus- 
tis, Fla. 


MANURE — Stable and Dairy Ma- 
nure in car lots. Write for prices. 
P. O. Box 2022, Jacksonville, Fla. 


STANDARD Varieties of citrus trees 
including Persian limes and Per- 
rine lemons at reasonable prices. 
Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Fla. 


GROWERS 


Will pay cash for your orange 
wood whether in trunks or other 
forms. State full details as to lo- 
cation of groves, etc., in your 
first letter. Write: T. J. Bumferd, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Distribution Of Florida 


Citrus Crops 


Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society, 
ladies and gentlemen: First, permit 
me to say that it is an honor and a 
privilege to be asked to address your 
society an the occasion of its fifty- 
second anniversary. The broad pro- 
gram of discussion you have heard 
at this series of meetings brings into 
bold relief the complexities and rami- 
fications attending the growing of 
citrus fruits. By the same token, the 
distribution and sale of citrus pro- 
ducts are no less complex and many- 
sided. Therefore, when I am asked 
to address an industry upon the sub- 
ject of the Citrus Commission’s ad- 
vertising and promotional plan and 
on the problems confronting us in 
the profitable marketing of our crops, 
I find it indeed difficult to condense 
so broad a subject into the narrow 
confines of a short address. Always 
Ihave the feeling of having left many 
things unsaid. Today, however, I 
shall attempt to enumerate at leasz 
some of our problems, activities — 
and accomplashments. 


Let me at this time digress for a 
moment to emphasize what I con- 
sider to be a very important point 
with respect to the progress of our 
industry. Frequently these days one 
hears the criticisms that our distribu- 
tive methods are not what they might 
be, that the early shipment of fruit 
destroys our markets, that our col- 
oring practices are abused, that 
there is a large, undeveloped market 
for citrus fruits in northern states 
and that the industry has done little 
to increase consumer consumption 
up to the point we all desire. These 
criticisms are correct, in my opinion, 
only partially. 

Since about 1880, Florida citrus 
fruits have been shipped on a com- 
mercial basis in ever-increasing vol- 
ume to out-of-state markets. During 
those sixty years many changes have 
taken place, not only in producing 
methods but in distribution methods, 
competitive relationship and consum- 
ing habits as well. Those sixty years 
have long since formed the distribu- 
tion pattern of this industry. Into 
being have come certain unwritten 
laws governing this industry that are 
as inexorable as the law of supply 
and demand, the law of averages, of 
action and reaction. Therefore, when 
we look upon our industry with a 
critical. eye, let us take comfort from 


the realization that no matter by what 
path we might have traveled, the 
constructive forces at - work these 
many years would have carried us to 
our rightful place in the economic 
structure despite these more or less 
transient weaknesses. 


When one takes these things into 
consideration the dire predictions 
one hears on all sides concerning the 
future of this industry take on a 
less disturbing aspect. By the same 
token, the many recommended meth- 
ods for lifting ourselves by our boot- 
straps, many of which have long 
since proved their inadequacy or 
downright error, can be considered 
in a similar light. 

Let me state, ladies and gentlemen, 
that in my humble opinion this in- 
dustry is doing a fine job, starting 
with you growers who are producing 
the finest fruit possible in keeping 
with the varagries of nature, right 
through to the wholesale and retail 
factors who have distributed to the 
consuming public such a tremendous 
volume of fruit as we have seen this 
season. I speak not from hearsay but 
from a deep and intimate knowledge 
of the facts. I have, therefore, an 
all-abiding confidence in the future 
of this industry, in its leaders and in 
the superhuman efforts being put 
forth to hold and improve our com- 
petitive position in the markets of 
the nation. 

We have seen, for example, a great 
improvement in the net return to 
growers since the enactment of the 
so-called citrus laws in 1935. For the 
three seasons prior to the creation of 
the Florida Citrus Commission, the 
net return to the growers was $19,- 
427,381. For the seasons 1935-36, 
1936-37, and 1937-38 the net return 
was $53,779,616, an increase of over 
$34,000,000. Certainly many factors 
contributed to this improvement but 
the fact remains that the laws were 
in effect and the industry did spend 
$2,000,000 for advertising and pro- 
moting its products. It is therefore 
proper to give the laws and the ad- 
vertising a reasonable degree of the 
credit. It might be said that for every 
dollar spent in advertising, seventeen 
dollars came back in net returns. 

The legislative program of Florida 
Citrus Growers, Inc., with the sup- 
port of the industry as a whole, pro- 
poses to strengthen existing laws to 
the point where some abuses of the 
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past can be eliminated. The cumu- 
lative effect of the advertising cam- 
paign, now in its fourth year, will 
make more effective efforts of the 
future. These things are creating a 
rallying point around which this in- 
dustry can gather to discuss and for- 
mulate far-reaching programs of de- 
velopment to minimize the depress- 
ing effect of the mass production era 
already upon us. Despite the none 
too successful season, brought about 
by factors beyond human control, 
I reiterate that you are doing a fine 
job. 

But let us not neglect to face the 
cold, stark facts of our marketing 
problem. Let us look at this much 
used word “competition” for a mo- 
ment. Our competition is not only 
with California oranges and Texas 
grapefruit but with every other food 
that humans consume. Orange, grape- 
fruit and tangerines are only three 
of over eleven hundred selective 
items in the modern grocery store, 
not including staples. Add to this 
the three human limitations confront- 
ing all food producers, the size of 
the pocketbook, the size of the 
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The Rains Have Come 
Fruit Prices Are Better 
Groves Are Ready To Go To Work 


Altogether the outlook for the Florida citrus grower is 
better right now than it has been in a long time. 


The long awaited rains have reached practically the en- 
tire citrus area and trees are blooming. 


After a very unsatisfactory season, so far as prices were 
concerned, Valencias, and Marsh Seedless varieties of 
citrus are now bringing much more adequate returns. 


The outlook for the coming season is decidedly bright- 
er. The only thing needed now is to give the trees the 
full co-operation they need in bringing to proper ma- 
turity the fruit which is now forming. 


Scanty feeding the past two or three applications has 
been the rule in many groves and in those groves care 
should be used to see that proper fertilization is carried 
on during this most important summer application. 


New legislation makes it more than ever important that 
the percentage of Quality Fruit be brought up to the 
maximum—and SUPERIOR FERTILIZERS will help 
you do just that job—and with the lowest possible ex- 
pense, results considered. 


SUPERIOR FERTILIZER COMPANY 


FACTORY AND OFFICE EAST BROADWAY AT 47th STREET 


Phone Y-1316 P. O. Box 1021 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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